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the geographical position of the of Scilly 


makes them one of the most important ornithological centres of 
the west, the literature of the bird-life there is remarkably scanty. 
Accidental visitors have from time to time received due recog- 


nition in the pages of ‘The Zoologist’ and elsewhere, but, with : 


the exception of a short appendix to Rodd’s ‘ Birds of Cornwall,’ 


and a compilation by the Rev. R. W. Smart in the ‘ Trans- 


actions’ of the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 


Society for 1885, no general account has yet been published of 


the birds of these islands. 


The material for the following annotated list has been drawn 


from various sources. Mr. Augustus Pechell visited the islands 
every year during the autumn or winter from 1849 to 1870, and 
the rare Scillonian birds obtained by him were sent direct tv the 
iate Mr. E. H. Rodd, and, with few exceptions, are still in the 
Rodd collection at Trebartha. Mr. I’. R. Rodd paid five lengthy 
visits to Scilly during the shooting season between 1859 and 


1870, and not only sent birds and frequent ornithological notes — 


to his uncle Mr. E. H. Rodd, but during the last three months of 
1870 kept a bird diary there, that was afterwards published in 


The Zoologist.’ In 1863 he drew up an annotated list of — 
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_Scillonian birds, in which he was helped by Pechell, but it was 
- never published ; and in 1871 he made a number of marginal — 
notes on the birds of Scilly in a copy of ‘ Yarrell.’ Both of these 
records are fortunately still preserved. During the last sixty 
 ~years Mr. J. H. Jenkinson has paid many visits to the islands, 
chiefly during the autumn and winter, and with his son, Mr. F. 
Jenkinson, has very greatly increased our knowledge of the local 
fauna. Some years ago he prepared a manuscript list of the 
birds of Scilly for use at the Abbey, which has been added to 
from time to time by Mr. T. A. Dorrien-Smith, the lord-proprietor 
of the islands, who for the last twenty-five years has taken the - 
keenest interest in local ornithology. Since about 1880 almost 
all the rarer birds secured at Scilly have gone into the Abbey 
collection there, so that the Rodd and the Abbey collections be- 
tween them contain examples of nearly all the accidental visitors 
and rare casuals that have been shot at Scilly since about 1849 © 
to the present time. Another valuable source of information is 
the Tresco game-book, which goes back to 1856, and contains 

many jottings of great value. 

When preparing his ‘ Tentative List of Cornish Birds,’ pub-. 
lished in 1902, Dr. Clark was struck by the paucity of records 
from Scilly for the spring months, and, to obtain material to fill 

up the gap, took over a party of his biological students for the 
_ Easter holidays of 1908. Since that date he has visited the 
islands seven times, and, through the kindness of Mr. Dorrien- 
Smith, has not only ransacked the treasures of the Abbey, but 
has been able to study the bird-life of Scilly under most excep- 
tional circumstances. Thanks also in great measure to the help | 
so kindly given by Mr. F. Jackson, Mr. C. J. King, and Mr. L. 
R. George, of St. Mary’s, and by the veteran ex-gamekeeper, 
David Smith, of Tresco, he has been able to obtain a fairly com- 


plete record of the more important ornithological events at Scilly 
for the last six years. 


The Mistle-Thrush is a fairly regular winter visitor, usually 
in small parties, but at long intervals in flocks. The first birds 
generally come with the Redwings, and others may appear irre- 
-gularly up till the beginning of March. The Song-Thrush is a 
common resident, breeding on all the inhabited islands, and (in 
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1903) on Annett, Samson, St. Helen’s, and Great Ganilly. Its 


-numbers do not appear to increase in the winter, but it has been. 


seen several times in the autumn coming in on the north end of 
Tresco from a north-easterly direction, not in close flocks, but 


following each other in ones and twos for hours at atime. The — 


Redwing is more abundant than the Fieldfare in most winters, 
and arrives earlier, appearing, as a rule, about the second week 
in October, when the Larks and Starlings make their great 
movement to the islands. Large flocks of both occasionally pass 
over without landing, particularly at night, in late autumn and 


winter. Some of these are certainly going eastward out to sea, | 


but it is not uncommon to see from Bryher or the northern point 


of Tresco scattered flights of Redwings flying overhead from the 
north-west to the south-east, even in the teeth of a south-easterly | 


wind. A single specimen of White’s Thrush was shot by George 
Britton in the Abbey Gardens on Dec. 2nd, 1886. Blackbirds 
are commoner at Scilly than anywhere else in the county. They 
breed almost exclusively in the furze-brakes, to which they always 
fly for shelter. They are remarkably wild and wary, and outside 


the Abbey Gardens are very rarely heard to sing. There does 
not seem to be any notable increase in their number in severe 


weather, though small parties arrive from the mainland with 
other migrants inautumn. The Ring-Ouzel is a bird of passage, 
frequently seen on the rocky eminences of St. Mary’s, Tresco, 
and Bryher in autumn. On April 12th, 1903, a flock of over a 
hundred came in on a south-easterly wind on the north side of 


Old Town Bay, St. Mary’s, and several were seen on. April 19th, 


1904, so that it is probable they are regular spring migrants. 
The Wheatear breeds sparingly, but is common during autumn 
migration. On April 9th, 1903, several hundreds arrived in 
three successive flocks above Old Town, and either remained 
till the 17th, or else fresh arrivals maintained the numbers up 
till that date. The Whinchat is an autumn migratory casual 
that has been noted altogether about a dozen times between the 


second week in August and the first week in October. It always 


occurs singly, and is probably often overlooked. The Stone- 


chat is common in all the furze-brakes and on most of the 


waste land throughout the summer, but is not so conspicuous in 
- winter. In the first week in May, 1908, there must have been 
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about. thirty | pairs on St. Helen’ 8, all evidently birbeding. ‘The 
Redstart is observed every year in autumn in pairs or in small 
flocks, usually perched on the granite blocks by the seashore. © 
The Black Redstart, generally in immature plumage, occurs 
regularly in pairs during autumn migration, and frequently 
during the winter. Like the Redstart, it has a decided penchant 
for sea-worn granite boulders. The Robin is in evidence all the _ 
year round, and breeds on all the inhabited islands. It appears 
to look on the Redstarts as intruders of a more than usually 
objectionable nature, and in the autumn fierce combats on the 
~ rocks are by no means uncommon. 
‘The Whitethroat has been noted in the autumn. It occurs 
irregularly, and is probably a frequent migratory casual. The 
Lesser Whitethroat has only once been obtained, namely, in 
October, 1857. Rodd believes he saw a pair on Castle Downs, 
Tresco, in 1868. The Blackcap is an autumn and winter casual 
in the Abbey Gardens. ' It was obtained by Pechell in September, 
1850, and again in October, 1854. Since then it has been noted 


Your altogether over a dozen times, including twice in December and 


twice in January. The Garden-Warbler is evidently a rare . 
autumn casual. It was first obtained by Jenkinson in 1849. 

The only other authenticated occurrences are a single bird in - 

October, 1874, which seemingly came over with a flight of Red- 
wings, and a pair on Sept. 29th, 1900, of which one was shot. 
The Dartford Warbler has not been observed. The Goldcrest 
does not breed on the islands, but arrives in large flocks in 
autumn and winter, and is often common in the spring. On 
Tresco great numbers at times spend a considerable portion of 
the winter in the fir-plantation about the Abbey. In January, 
1904, the trees were literally alive with them. These flocks 
appear to be entirely composed of birds of the year. . Adult 
birds do occasionally occur, but singly, in pairs, or at most in 
flights of eight to ten, and seem to be almost always associated 
with Chifichafis, and often with Siskins and Redstarts as well. | 
The Firecrest was first obtained by Pechell in 1851, but in 1871 
Rodd writes that it is sometimes as plentiful as the Goldcrest. 
Though not observed in great numbers during recent years it is 
certainly a regular autumn and winter visitor, coming, as a rule, 
in the month of October, with Goldcrests, Chiffchaffs, and Red- 
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starts. In November, 1903, there were several pairs, with a 
number of Goldcrests, at Tresco, among the pines between the | 


garden and the monument. Two specimens of the Yellow- 
browed Warbler were shot on St. Martin’s Common by Pechell 
in October, 1867. One was too badly mutilated for preservation, 


but the other was kept as an immature Firecrest, and was not : 


identified till 1890. On Oct. 1st, 1905, an adult male was 
- obtained at Tresco by David Smith, who knocked it down with a 


stick as it flew out of a hedge. The Chiffchaff is a common 
visitor to Tresco and St. Mary’s every autumn, and is occasion-— 


: ally seen on St. Martin’s. It has been noticed several times at 
Tresco in November and December, and frequently heard in 
song in January and February; so that it is probable a few 


remain most years during the winter. Rodd, in 1868, speaks of 


a pair that frequented a corner of the Abbey Garden from the 


middle of November till the end of December. In January, 


1904, several were in song among the Goldcrests, and David 
Smith says that Chiffchaffs had been there continuously from 
the 4th of November. The Willow-Wren has been occasionally 
noticed on autumn migration, for the most part singly, but in 


the first week in October, 1908, it was fairly common among — 


some gorse near Holy Vale, St. Mary’s. On Nov. 22nd, 1904, 


two were seen and heard in the Abbey Gardens, Tresco. The 


‘Wood- Wren was occasionally observed by Pechell and Rodd in 
the autumn, for the most part early in September, but once on 
Nov. 8th. Since 1870 it has evidently been overlooked. It is 
probably at least an occasional visitor in the spring, for in May, 
1908, several were seen and heard among the trees near the 


duck-pond at Tresco, The Reed-Warbler was obtained in. 


- September, 1849, in the autumn of 1852, in October, 1864, in 
September, 1868, and in the autumn of 1871. Then, probably 


from lack, of observers, there is no further autumn record till | 


— Oct. 6th, 1908, when it was seen on St. Mary’s below Holy Vale. 

On April 11th, 1904, there were several in song by the: Long 
~ Pool, Tresco; so that, like the Wood- and Willow-Wrens, it. is 
probably at least a casual spring as well as autumn bird of 
passage. The Sedge-Warbler is a common summer migrant, 


breeding freely on Tresco. The Grasshopper-Warbler was heard | 


by the Rev. H. D. Astley on Tresco on May 12th, 1901, and two 


| 
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were watehed for over an hour on Samson on April isth, 1903. 
As it is not recorded by Pechell, Rodd, or Jenkinson, it is’ 
- evidently not an autumn migrant. Before leaving the Warblers 
it should be mentioned that David Smith had a conspicuous 


Warbler under observation for a fortnight during the latter part 
of September and the beginning of October, 1883, in the reed-bed 


- below the Abbey Road, which he identified as the Rufous Warbler. 
_ He was too ill at the time to handle a gun, and the bird was not 
‘seen by any other observer. Smith also shot what was evidently 
a Great Reed-Warbler in the reeds on the Long Pool, Tresco, 


about the end of September, 1884. He had it in his hand, where 
it lay quietly for a moment spreading out its tail like a fan; but 
before he could kill it, it suddenly slipped over and went away 
like a mouse. His description of the bird left no reasonable 
doubt of its identity. The Dipper, as might have been expected, | 
has not occurred at Scilly. The Hedge-Sparrow is common in 
every suitable locality all the year round. Its numbers do not 
seem to be increased during the autumn or winter by immi- 
gration. 

In some manuscript notes drawn up in 1 1868, Rodd says that 
the Bearded Tit has occurred once on St. Mary’s Moors. In 
October, 1876, David Smith shot three Long-tailed Tits out of a 
family of seven, and on Sept. 28th, 1908, he saw a family of five. 


In the autumn of 1905 it was fairly common at Tresco. The — 


Great Tit has been occasionally observed in the autumn, and 


twice in January, generally singly, but twice in small parties. 


Single specimens sometimes linger in the autumn for two or 


_ three weeks in the Abbey Garden. By a slip it is marked in 


K. H. Rodd’s ‘ Birds of Cornwall’ as breeding in Scilly. So far 
it has not been observed in the islands in the spring at all. The 
Blue Tit is seen occasionally, for the most part singly or in pairs, 
during the autumn and winter, probably blown off the mainland 


by storms, as may, indeed, be the case with all the Tits recorded | 


from Scilly. The Coal-Tit was obtained by Pechell in the autumn 
of 1851, but has not been recorded since. The Marsh-Tit was — 
obtained about the same time, and was twice seen about 1863 by 
Rodd. Augustus Smith, the late lord-proprietor of the islands, 
told Rodd that at one time the Marsh-Tit was the commonest of 
all the Tits at Scilly. The Wren is an abundant resident, much 
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in evidence on almost every island, including even Mincarlo and 
Castle Bryher. The Nuthatch has not been seen, and there is 
no certain record of the occurrence of the Tree-Creeper. The 
- Pied Wagtail is common all the year round, and nests on all the 
larger islands. In the autumn large flocks arrive from the main- 
land. The White Wagtail is a not uncommon casual autumn 
visitor, coming over with the migrant flocks of Pied Wagtails. 
In a large flock of the latter, which arrived on St. Mary’s early 
in October, 1908, seven of the former were counted. David Smith 


saw several on Tresco about the same time. The Grey Wagtail 


is a regular autumn migratory visitor, sometimes in large flocks, 


as in October, 1908. It has not hitherto been recorded as a bird 


of passage in the spring, but in 1903 it was common about Hugh 
Town, St. Mary’s, frova April 10th to 18th. Two specimens of 
the Blue-headed Wagtail were obtained by Pechell in September, 
1871, but it has not been recorded since. The Yellow Wag- 
tail is a somewhat uncertain bird of passage, but in the 


autumn of some years—notably 1900, 1903, and 1904—has ; 


been fairly plentiful. 
The Tree-Pipit has been observed occasionally in the autumn 
both on Tresco and on St. Mary’s, once on St. Martin’s, and 


twice on Bryher. It is probably often overlooked, and may be a 


regular autumn visitor. An adult male was found dead on St. 


Agnes early in June, 1902. The Meadow-Pipit is an abundant 


resident. Occasionally, as in the autumn of 1899 and 1904, 
large flocks pay the islands a passing visit. A single specimen 
of the Tawny Pipit was shot by Pechell nea Old Grimsby, 
- Tresco, on Sept. 19th, 1868. Richards’s Pipit is an occasional 
accidental visitor, one having been killed by Pechell in October, 
1849, and three others at the same time as the Tawny Pipit just 
mentioned. On May 16th, 1903, a pair were watched for a con- 


siderable time flying backwards and forwards over the marshes 
at Porthellick Bay, near Holy Vale, St. Mary’s. The only speci- _ 


men of the Water-Pipit so far recorded for the county was 
obtained by Clark at Porthellick Bay on May 17th, 1908, the 
day after the appearance of Richards’s Pipit. The Rock-Pipit 
is an abundant resident, very much in evidence during the 


spring and summer months. It nests in considerable numbers _ 


on nearly all the available islands, including Guthers and Round 


} 
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Island. The form (A. rupestr was by G. 
Millais on May 11th, 1903. . a 
The Golden Oriole appears to be an almost rogulat spring 
visitor to Tresco, and an occasional one to Holy Vale, St. Mary’s. 
Some years ago the Rev. F. D. Astley heard five singing at one 
time round Tresvo Abbey, but_as a rule they occur singly or in 
pairs. The Broad Walk in the Abbey Gardens is one of their — 
favourite haunts, and a pair were much in evidence there in 
May, 1908. It has never been obtained in autumn, but Pechell 
and Rodd pursued a bird for some time on St. Martin’s at that 
season, which the former was convinced belonged to this species. 


No specimen of the Great Grey Shrike from Scilly has been pre- 


served, but in manuscript notes by F. R. Rodd in 1871 it is 


stated that it had been observed and shot by Pechell—generally — 


as birds of the year. The vague printed references to its occur- 
rence on the islands are probably based on a note by E. H. Rodd 
in ‘The Zoologist’ for 1851 (p. 8800), to the effect that a female 
was shot by Pechell early in November of that year. A detailed 
examination of the specimen by EH. H. Rodd and Jenkinson | 
caused them to doubt the identification, and in 1867 the bird 
was sent to Gould, who figured it in his work on ‘ The Birds of 
Great Britain’ as the Lesser Grey Shrike. This bird, the first 


recorded for the British Isles, is the only example so far obtained _ 


in the county. The Red-backed Shrike is a rare -autumunal. 
visitor, shot occasionally by Pechell, and reported altogether 
about half a dozen times by I’. R. Rodd and others, probably 
always in immature plumage. A specimen was shot near Holy | 
Vale, St. Mary’s, late in November, 1905. The Woodchat- 


Shrike is a very rare accidental visitor. In September, 1840, 


an adult male in an exhausted condition was caught in a boat, 


and in the autumn of 1849 Pechell shot several in immature 


plumage. Since that date it has not been recorded. A care- 


fully executed water-colour of a Scilly-killed specimen of the 


Waxwing in a book of bird-paintings at the Abbey, Tresco, 
executed by Miss Frances Mary Isabella Smith prior to 1849, is 


‘the only evidence of the occurrence of this bird’ on the islands. 


The Spotted Flycatcher is probably a regular autumn visitor in— 
immature plumage, but on July 7th, 1908, a nest with four 
young birds was found by Clark in an outhouse on the west side 
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ve of Beyiiee, and on May 28th, 1905, an adult female was caught 
near Holy Vale. Young specimens of the Pied Flycatcher occur 
not infrequently i in twos and threes during autumn migration. _ 
A single bird was seen on April 16th, 1908, near Hugh Town, | 
St. Mary’s. A Redbreasted Flycatcher was obtained by Pechell 
in the Abbey Gardens on Nov. 2nd, 1863. F. R. Rodd and he 
were watching some Chiffchafis, when some young Pied Fly- 
catchers appeared, accompanied by a strange bird, whose white — 

tail-feathers, flycatcher habits, and general resemblance to the © 
_ Chiffchaffs puzzled them considerably. The bird was identified 
by Vingoe as a male in immature plumage, and afterwards by 
Gould (Zool. 1863, p. 8841). On Nov. 5th, 1865, Jenkinson 
obtained another specimen in the same locality. 

The Swallow is common throughout the summer, and bas 
been recorded for every month of the year. The sunny side of 
the Abbey is a favourite resort during | the winter, and so, too, is 
the Broad Walk. On Dec. 10th, 1903, five birds were hawking 
onats beside the Abbey during the whole morning. The Martin 
does not breed, but is not uncommon throughout the summer, 
and, like the Swallow, is not infrequently seen during the winter 
- months at Tresco. In the Abbey game-book one is mentioned 


as having been picked up on St. Mary’s, Jan. 20th, 1881, shot 


through the beak. In the autumn of 1903 all Swallows and 
Martins had left St. Mary’s by Oct. 20th, but on or about Nov. 
29th they were back again in considerable numbers, and for 
over a week the Martins were much commoner than they usually 
are at any time during the summer. The Sand-Martin is for 
the most part a casual bird of passage in spring and autumn, 
but sometimes—as in 1848, 1868, 1867, 1894, and 1901—flocks 
of several hundred birds may pause on their southward journey. 

The Greenfinch is a winter visitor, usually in small parties, — 
and sometimes singly, but occasionally, as in 1849, 1894, and 
1904, in large flocks. The St. Mary’s flock of October, 1904, 
was over four hundred strong, and rested only two or three days, 
though a few remained till after Christmas. In the third week 
of April, 1908, there were about a dozen at Holy Vale, but none 
of them remained to breed. ‘The usual small flocks of autumn 
and early winter generally frequent one particular spot in the 
Tresco Gardens for some weeks at a time. The Hawfinch is an 
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occasional autumn visitor at Tresco in immature plumage, and 
has been several times recorded in April, and once, in 1868, on 
dune 11th. The Goldfinch appears in family parties in the 
autumn, and not uncommonly at Tresco in March, in flocks of 
twelve to twenty. The Siskin not infrequently appears at 
Tresco in autumn and winter, sometimes singly, usually in 
small parties of four to seven. In January, 1904, a tame but 
restless party of five spent some days among the Pinus lambertt-- 
anus on the Abbey drive. In the beginning of November, 1905, 
some half a dozen separate parties arrived at Tresco, evidently 
at the same time as a flight of Goldcrests, accompanied by — 
several Chiffchaffs. The House-Sparrow is a common resident 
on the inhabited islands. In July, 1903, it was abundant be- 
tween the two hills of Samson. The Tree- -Sparrow, in the list 
of Scillonian birds at the end of Rodd’s ‘ Birds of Cornwall,’ is 
said to be occasionally met with, but no authentic specimen or 
definite record can be found. Small parties of Chaffinches often 
visit the islands with fiocks of Linnets in the autumn, and gene- 
rally remain for the winter. Large flocks occasionally appear in 
the autumn, but depart in the course of a day or two. In March 
flocks, usually of females, come not infrequently with a south 
wind, and a little later mixed parties of Linnets and Chaffinches 
are fairly common, but the latter have never been found nesting. 

The Brambling is an occasional visitor in autumn and winter, 
usually rare, but at long intervals fairly plentiful, as in the 
autumn of 1868, and in the winter of 1890-91. The Linnet 
occurs in large and frequent flocks, often mixed with Chaffinches, 
in autumn and spring, and irregularly throughout the winter. 
It has not hitherto been recorded as nesting at Scilly, but in 
~1903 nests were found on Garrison Hill, St. Mary’s, and on 
St. Martin’s, and in 1904 on Tresco. Bullfinches do not appear 
to have been seen on the islands till the last four years. They 
were first recorded by Clark in his ‘‘.Birds of Cornwall”’ (‘ Journal’ 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, vol. xvi. 1902). In the © 
spring of 1908 they were plentiful on St. Mary’s, Samson, and © 
Bryher ; ; and in April, 1904, a flock of about twenty spent several 
days in the churchyard at Old Town, St. Mary’s. No nest has 
so far been discovered. A large flock of Crossbills, together with 
Greenfinches and Hawfinches, appeared on Tresco in June and 
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July, 1868, and several were seen in 1901. The Corn-Bunting 
nests at Scilly, but is very much commone;y as a visitor late in 
the autumn, when it occurs in flocks. The Yellowhammer is a 
very rare autumn casual at Scilly. Pecliell shot one in October, 
1849, and saw another some years later. Only three specimens 
- of the Cirl-Bunting have been obtained—one in November, 1857, 
one in December, 1859, and one at St. Mary’s, Nov. 16th, 1905. 
A single specimen of the Ortolan Bunting was shot by Pechell 
on the top of a wall at Tresco Abbey on Oct. 7th, 1851 (Zool. 
1851, p. 8277). The Reed-Bunting is an occasional visitor from 
~ October to January, sometimes singly, sometimes in small parties. 
It was last seen on Jan. 8th, 1904, near Tresco Abbey. The 
Snow-Bunting is a regular bird of passage in the early autumn, ~ 
sometimes in pairs, usually in small flocks of six to twelve, and 
- on three occasions in parties of twenty-five to thirty. Stray 
birds and small parties are not infrequent during the winter 
months, and are occasionally noticed in March, April, and the 
first week in May. The birds, as a rule, settle on the barest and 
most exposed headlands, and their arrival appears to be in- 
dependent both of wind and weather. They are, as a rule,’ 
remarkably tame, and show little restlessness or uneasiness on 
being. approached. About four-fifths of the birds are young, 
and, with the exception of a splendid adult male in full breeding 
attire, shot by Dorrien-Smith on April 29th, 1890, have all, so 
far as observed, been in autumn plumage. In this condition the 
term ‘‘ snowflake” is strikingly descriptive, for when a flock 
pitches on an exposed headland on a dull grey day it looks 
exactly like a scud of snow. 
The Starling is one of the preven of the winter birds to 
appear in the autumn. It arrives in long straggling irregular 
flights, at times composed of many flocks, with smaller parties 


intervening. Occasionally, on Tresco, towards the close of a. 


winter’s afternoon, these birds for an hour or more make a 

veritable cloud as they wheel over some reed-bed or low planta- 
- tion selected for their resting-place. Their numbers, however, 
fluctuate considerably from year to year, and also during the 
course of the winter. As a rule, only a few stragglers are to be 
seen after the middle of April, but some years ago, in the month 
of May, a flock of about four hundred came from the direction of 


: 
, 


St. Agnes to Tresco, together with a number of Lapwings. The 


Starlings roosted for the night, the Lapwings scattered to feed, 


but came together again next day, when the entire mixed com- 


pany flew off. The Rose-coloured Pastor is a rare summer 


visitor, but may be overlooked when in immature plumage. An 
adult bird was obtained previous to 1848, one was killed and | 
another seen by Pechell in the fifties, and one killed by David 
Smith in June, 1899. A Chough was seen by Dorrien-Smith on 
St. Martin’s, in November, 1870, and one-was shot by some 
fishermen on St. Mary’s in Christmas week, 1899, and afterwards 
secured by L. R. George, of Holy Vale. The Jay has not been | 
recorded for Scilly, but two Magpies were blown over from the 


- mainland at the same time as a flock of Rooks during a violent 
gale in October, 1859. One was shot on St. Agnes, and the 
other on St. Helen’s, by Pechell. The Jackdaw is occasionally 


carried over to the islands by storms, now and then in the | 


company of Rooks, as in November, 1870, January, 1885, and 


November, 1901. On Nov. 1st, 1905, a flock of about four 
hundred Jackdaws came jn on Tresco. On the 8th of the same 


month four birds were seen on St. Martin’s, and on the 15th > 
seven were counted near Giant’s Castle, St. Mary’s. In 1889 


Dorrien-Smith found a nest with two eggs on Annett Head, 
which A. E. Newton thought belonged to the Jackdaw. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM CHURCHWARDENS’. ACCOUNTS OF 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 


By J. Sraure-Exisorr. 
(Concluded from p. 167.) 


EVERTON. 


In the old register of the parish numbers of entries occur be- _ 


tween the years 1810 and 1825. Hedgehogs were paid for at the 


rate of 2d. each; as many as 108 were destroyed between April, 


1810, and April, 1811, and 328 in all. Polecats at the rate of 4d. 


— each, eight were paid for in 1816, and eighteen altogether. Snakes 


at 2d. each; the most were destroyed in the twelve months from 
April, 1811 to 1812, when 49 were paid for, a total of 204 were 


. paid for altogether from 1810 to 1820. From 1819 Vipers are 


entered, but we may conclude the before-mentioned payments 
were for this species in every instance. Sparrows varied from 
2d. to 8d. per dozen, and eggs at 1d. per dozen; 301 dozen birds 
and 9% dozen | eggs were destroyed. 


| _FLITWICK. 
173%. 
pd. Amridg for killing one 
pd. Jo. Collman for killing one Polleat ...............cesseeees 00 2 
Paid Goody Ramerig 3 
pd. the Widow Bayley ¢ 
1719 
Ped Jon. Sebrook for 11 polleat ............... 0 8 8 
| 1725. 
paid to wido sebrok for mold cachin ..........sseeceeeeeeeeeees 2 11 
paid to william ffary for mold cachin ..........sceceeeesereeeees 4 0 
17380. 


pead will Seabrook for 2 bagougs heds 


= 


/ 


The entries relating to these payments commence in 1705, 
and continue up to 1731. Hedgehogs are very plentiful, and at 


an uniform rate of 4d. each. Polecats, very frequent payments 


from 1710 onwards ; for the first four years 2d. each, and after- 
wards the reward seems to have been raised to4d. Foxes, fairly 
plentiful, paid at the rate of Is. each. Badgers not so numerous, 


but at the same price. There are very few entries for Moles, 
and they appear to have been paid for by the quarter, half-year, 
or year. Sparrows appear altogether absent. 


Harurneron. 
Payments for vermin extend over two hundred years, com- 
mencing 1678. Iam unfortunately unable to give any extracts 


of same. 
HAPROLD. 


From Steward’s history of this Vine we glean that the 
churchwardens’ accounts date back to 1759 ; that a molecatcher 


used to be employed at a salary of £2 a year. The reward for a 


Fox or Fox’s head a shilling. Year after year there are entries 
of considerable sums paid for Sparrows. 


HENLOW. 


Payments for Sparrows only occur, the earliest entry appen- 
ing in be 1848. 


| REaIs. 
1714. | £ 4. 


| d. 

Paid for Sparrows and is 
1715. 

Paid Will Harris f Six sparrows 1 

Paid Ralph Burges for 

Richard Dine for a polecat .......... 4 
1719. 

For vermin 5 0 
1748. 

Paid to Mr. Fossey his Disbursements for Vermin» 
Paid for Vermin—as appears per bill ......... 
| 1746. 
Richard Gosbill my son for 3 hedgehogs.........seeseeseeees 1 
1759. | | 
Mr. 8 bill for Sparrows and Vermin 1 8 
1763. 


| Paid for Ninety Six doz. of Sparrows ......... 16 
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| 1777. | 
To Sundries for Sparrows 
| 1780. | 
1786. 
Sundries for Sparrows and a Thanksgiving... 6. 
1797. 


To a Bill from Seta for Sparrows, and that should. bi 
have been brought by Eames into Jno. Anstie’s Year r 3 


| 1798. 
a bill by Branson the other Chrarch Warden for 
1807. 

79 Doz. at 38d. per doz. young ones........... 

| | 1817. 

young ones 4d. doz., old ones a 

1819. 
Mr. Fossey for Sparrows. 
Young Sparrows, 3d. per 5 5 
1821 
For year ending Easter. 

126 doz. and 5, old Sparrow heads at 6d. 8 @ 
61 doz. of young do. at 5d per doz........... 
10 heads do. ....... 
1830. | 

296 Dozen Sparrows at 3d. ......... 3814 0 

| 1882. | 


Payments date back to 1714, and continue, with certain blank 
years, until 1886. Polecats and Hedgehogs appear commonly 
in the earlier years, but, with the exception of the latter in 1882, 
neither are particularized after 1768. The term ‘‘ vermin” is 
frequently used in the earlier years, and until 1774. After that 
date Sparrows seemed to have received undivided attention 
for destruction. Payments for the latter varied considerably — 
from 2d. per dozen in 1715, to as much as 6d. per dozen in 
1807 (young at 8d.); and, after several fluctuations, reappear in 
the last year (1836) again at 2d. per dozen, the former price. 


Knorrine. 
for the destruction of Sparrows only. These are 
spread over the years 1888 to 1856, with the omission of four 


i 
4 


i 
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separate years; the greatest amount, £3 15s., being paid in 1850 
_ —a total of £33 11s. in all. Price per dozen is not given. 


LEIGHTON BuzzarD. 


4.4. 
Sepie. 12. Paid Chrisr. Samuels Wife 1 pole 4 
Octr. ye 24. Paid Jn. Case 1 pole Cate ......,........ 4 


‘These two payments are, I understand, the only ones to be 
found in the accounts. 


MAULDEN. | d. 
| 1803. 
60 doz. Sparrows at 3d. 15 
April 23. To 70 dozen sparrows at Bd. doz. 
1811 
seca 11. ToJas. Smith for 3} doz. ‘Sparrows at 3d....... oa 
1816. 
Pd. 11 doz.,and Sparrows at 8d. doz. ......... 2 9 
Pd. Mr. B. Clarke for 6 
Between Easter 1816 to 1817. | S 
Pd. Mr. B. Clarke for catching moles.......... 1 
May. 86 doz. Sparrows 2 8 13 


The accounts date 1803-1834. “Many of the entries appear 
to be incorrect. Various prices seem to have been paid for 
Sparrows, and possibly, taking the entries for 1809, if these are 

quarterly payments, the prices have varied according to the time | 
of the year. The first payment for eggs seems to be in 1816, 
and after this date they become frequent. During the above 
years over 33,000 Sparrows appear to have been destroyed. __ 


-MILLBROOK. | 
1794. 
| 1806. 
| 
for Sparrows and 12 
| | 1829. | 
March 30th. Mr. Weeler for Sparrows ,.........scscececeeeees 111 8 
Do. 
Sparrows to Easter, 1830 ............... 117 2 
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-Churchwardens’ Accounts date from 1754, but entries relating © 
to Sparrows do not occur until 17 94, and continue, with excep- 
tions of a few years, until 1832. No other entries of vermin 
appear. The first payment for eggs appears in 1819, and 
frequently after that year. In almost every instance only a 
single entry for the year occurs, and that generally at Easter. — 
A total of £17 118. 4d. seems to have been paid in all, the rate 
per dozen being omitted except in a few instances, and then at 

the rate of 2d. dozen. 


MILTON BRYAN. 


Ano. Dm. 1678. | 
Paid to Gray for a fox OO O1 00 
| 1679. 
Paid for powder for the Crow 
| 169-. 
Paid to Nicholas Clark for shouting and catching 3dmowlds 0 38 6 
| 1692. 
Paid to two men for the catching of Birds 
1708. 
Paid for pollcats ......... 
1709. 
August ye 31. ped for a fox hed OMe......ssecerseereesseserees 00 01 00 
| 1721. 
paid to Thomas Hall for a polt catt ....... eames peayenenis 00 00 04 
paid William Clark for spares 0000 13 
pd. to Cemson Gall for 00 00 14 
August ye 17. ped to George Monch for a polt cat ...... 00 00 4 
ped to Colmans man for @ WiSel.........ccccscsossesvscsseees ee 0000 2 
May ye 20. William Gans and neore Nash, 4 pence for _ 
ped to Thomas Garner a peny for 0000 1 
| 1752. 
29 Novr. Paid to Eliz. Cooper 2 years Molecatching .. 1 4 0 
(Undated.) | 
Pd. John price for whisle 00 2 
Pd. Thomas Johnson for two whizols ............ eeesensanies 0 0 4 
for 2 Duzzen of Spraes and @ half ..........cescscsecsesceseeeee OF O 5 
FOF POICAL 0 0 4 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., July, 1906. 
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| (Undated)—continued. 8. a 
July 17. paid to Thomas Nash for a hedghoge ............ 0 0 4 


There appear. to be no whole books of wardens’ accounts 
extant, but many single leaves are now carefully mounted and - 
preserved. These entries for vermin appear to date from 1678 
until about 1800. In them we can trace payments for 1 Badger, 
3 Foxes, 18 Polecats, 1 Stoat, 9 Weasels, 11 Hedgehogs. In 
addition the items for Moles are given. A large number of pay-- 
ments for Sparrows were mads, but only for small numbers at a 
time, the largest payment being for four dozen only, and 10s. 13d. 
paid out in all—prices at a rate of 2d. per dozen, but varies in 
one instance to 1d. per dozen only. | 


NorTHILL. 
1665. 


Item. * payed unto William Throughegoode and William £ a. d. 
- Ravensden of Warden ffor ffoure ffoxes heades. And 
for one Badgers Head sett upp in the Churchyard upon 
Item. payed more unto the sayd William Throughgood | 
ffor one other ffox.heade sett upp in the Churchyard... 00 01 00 
Item. payed unto James Day of Warden for ffoure | 
Hedgehogges Heades set upp in the Church Yard...... 00 00 08 
Item. payed unto the Huntsman of William Spenser : 
Ksquyer ffor one ffox Heade sett up in the Churchyard 00 01 00 
ltem. payed unto Ellis Megoose of Hatch ffor ffoure ~ 
hedgehogges Heades sett upp in the Churchyard ...... ' 00 00 10 
Item. payed unto the Widowe Burgess of Hatch ffor “ 
seaven Hedge hogges Heades killed in the parishe of __ 
Item. payed unto women of Sandey in one Otters | 
Heade killed in the parishe of Northill, and set up in 


Item. payed to John Spencer of Ickwell for six hedges’ 
00 01 00 


Several other similar additional entries for Hedgehogs, at a 
rate of 2d. each, occur in the above year. In a summary for 
that year the following entry occurs :— | | 


| £3. d. 
The Vermine: ffoxes: Badggers. Hedgehogges.......... 00 14 02 

1681. | 
Item paid to Will Saffron for foure polecatts ............. -- 00 00 08 


The Churchwardens’ Accounts date back to 1563, but no 
vermin are mentioned until 1665, and then follow similar entries 
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for many years, until the contury, but the 
payments then are chiefly for Sparrows, and cease in 1833. 


PERTENHALL. 


1727. £8 
For 7 Poleats “in 
For a bitch Fox 
For a Bitch Fox ee eee 


1728. 
| | 
Poleats & Hedghogs. 0 5 4 
| 
Powder & Shot & Gun to Keep the feild 2 years ......... en 
34 Polcats & Hedghogs 0 5 8 
1732. | 
83 Polcats & Hedghogs 0 5 6 
17387. 
Paid for three Otters ............. 
| 


~The accounts for 1733-6, 1738-40 are missing, and in 
‘1742-74 no details are given. 
1775. | 
July 6th. Pa. hue Jorden 8 Doz. 8 
Taken out of the sparrow book ........ 


1776. 
J une 24th. Pd. Tom Jorden for sparrows 6 doz. ......... 


Pd. Charls our D0y 
1778. 
Four entries occur for 81 dozen Specrons in all. 


£ 3. 
June 18. Pd. Jane Bodington 2 Hedghogs ..... 

July 18. Pd. John Bodington 2 Hedghogs ...........004. 

Des 20. Pd. Ed. Briers 2 hedghogs ........ 


0 Altogether 89 Hedgehogs (with exception of the last entry), 
8 all at 4d. each, and 34} dozen of Sparrows at ld. per dozen. 
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1780. 
March 5. Pd J che Bodington 8 hedghogs 
March 25. Mr. Walker Bill for powder & shot 
May 8th. Pd. Mast Hollis son & Boy 2 hedghogs 
May 30. Pd. fulfor for 2 Doz sparows 


& 


In this year 25 Hedgehogs are paid for at a rate of ad. each, 
and cease to occur in the accounts afterwards. 


(17821. &. 
April 16. Pd. Mr. Walkir for powder | 14 5 
June 4th. Pd. Wm. fulfor 4 Doz Sparros .........e.eeeeeee 4 
Oct. 12. Pa. for mending the gun seeeeeeeeeeseeeeescnsesens 2 0 


ther entries for 39 dozen Sparrows ; ; no other vermin are 
Included... 


1782-3, 


For the two years items for 78 dozen of Sparrows are 


given. After this year Sparrows are paid for at a rate of 2d. 
per dozen. 


The usual Easter entries of bill for powder and shot also 
occur, slightly varying in the amount. 


March 24, ped to Mr. Lucock his Bill for pouder shot 0 ( | 


11 
Dec. 30. paid to William Limar two pence for half a doz. . | 
| of old 0 2 
1790. 
Nov. 5. ped for Reparing two 4.4 
1792. 
1798. 
Juley 3. for the YOUSE Of GUN 
1796. | 
Paid to Mr. Lynn for the yous of his gun...... 0.2 0: 


Payments similar to above appear until this year; the various — 


entries of Sparrows continue until 1800, with an additional total 
of about 270 dozen. 


| 1808. d. 
1809. 
25. Gave Ekens for 4 FOX€S 1 0 
| 1817. | 
Apl. 26, Sanders for destroying foxes.............. 6 
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Dec. 1. 6 
1826. | 


Payments for Sparrows continue after 1800, but only the 


total paid is stated ; but if still at a rate of 2d. per — about 
1500 dozen were destroyed. — 


In the Parish Constable’ s Accounts are given :— 


1730. | 
Allowed for powder & B 
: 
To Mrs. Yarvil for & 16 53 
1784. | 
Feild keeping & BUD 0 4 6 
1738. | 
1741. 
POTTON. 
| 1787. | 
Sparrows Eggs and hedgehogs ....... minswdsansctes 10 2 
1789. 
Sparrows and eggs from 1 May to Nov. 80... 2 14 103 
Polecats and Weasels, etc. 10 4 
Nov. Gi 5 
| Polecats, hedgehogs, and Weasels oki 1 10 
1798. 
1803. 
2 Hedgehogs and Weasel ........cccccssssccscceeees 6 
1804. | 


8 

_ 2 Hedgehogs and 1 Weasel 8 


a 
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Jany. 28. Paid for hedgehogs, moles, Polecats, Weasels, . 
and Stotes for the whole year 
Mar. 22. Hedgehogs, weasels, stotes for the whole year 8 9 
Mr. Ellis for Sparrows 


Entries in the Churchwardens’ Accounts appear first in 1787, 
and continue to 1817. Many similar entries to those given 
occur. As the various vermin are frequently entered under one 
total, the number destroyed cannot be ascertained. Polecats are 
included regularly until 1818, but for the remaining four years 
are absent from the list. Weasels are of interest on account of 
the unusual number of entries; they appear practically through- 
out the accounts. Only the one entry occurs for Stoats previous 
to 1808 ; after this year entries appear commonly. Another entry | 
for Moles occurs in 1816. The prices paid for the vermin 
are rather puzzling, as will be seen in entries given 1808-4; 
but the usual price seems to have been: Polecat 4d., Stoat 1d., 
Weasel 1d., Hedgehog 2d.. The rate for Sparrows does not 
appear, sna the Sparrow account was evidently kept separate, 
and total only entered in these accounts. 


Ripemounr. | | 
1727. £8. 
paid Wm. Leighton for three duzzen of Sparrows......... 000 6 
paid Tho. Row for 2 Hedgehogs ............. seuekoeih oneewes 000 8 
Gave Baker for a Pollkcats Head 
| 
August ye 10. paid to Larence Crips for a. Wheesel ... 0 0 2. 
October ye 12. paid to Will. Whitbread for 3 hedghogs 1 8 
Jan ye 7. Paid to Jon. Parker fora polcatt ........06.00. 0 0 4 


April ye 30. paid to a man for a hedghog. 


Only a few fragments of these old accounts now exist, and I 
am only able to refer to the three years given, and but one com- 
plete year altogether. Entries for 3 Polecats appear, 1 Weasel, 
24 Hedgehogs. Between May, 1781-82, 89 dozen of Sparrows © 
are recorded. Rates of payment do not vary. 
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| 2 @ 

| | | 

1 Hegg hogg 2 

| 

April 4th. 2 addurs 0 

1748. 

1749. 

| 1754. 
Nov. 5 A dusen and half of Sparrows .....ssseeeeseeees 7 

1755. | 

12 Sparrows hags _.......... 1 

| 1756. | 
May 31. dusen of aggos ......... 1 
| 

1765. 

1766. 

1767. 
| 1768. | | 
| 1770. | | 


** Probably Otter. 
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| 1772. £ d. 

| | 


The accounts date 1740-76. The 8 Marten- Cats herein 
recorded are the only instances for the county that I have as yet 
bee ble to obtain from the Churchwardens’ Accounts. Pole- 
cat. :e very numerous; there are entries for 163, at prices 
gencrally of 2d. each, but a few of those paid for from 1767 were 
-at 4d. Hedgehogs 336, at an uniform value of 2d. Sparrows are 
a rom 1755, at 2d. per dozen, and eggs 1d. per dozen. 


SANDY. 


Although the parish books date back to 1636, no payments 
seem to have been made for destruction of any other vermin 
than Sparrows—old, young, and eggs. The first entry appears 
in 1804, and the payments were made with the greatest regu- — 
larity until 1860. During these years a sum of £111 12s. 11d. 
had been paid over. The largest entry for any single period 
_ being 6th May, 1859, to 20th March, 1860, £5 38s. a Rate of | 
payment does not appear. 

SILSOE. 

Payments for Sparrows are given from 1821-1886, in 1821 
the rate evidently being 2d. per dozen, and the following year 
_ onwards increased to 3d. In all, 360 dozens appear to have 
been destroyed. 


STAGSDEN. 

Only payments for Sparrows are included, and but four years 
occur in all. In 1881 four entries show a total of £2 12s. 74d.; 
i332, eight entries, £4 7s. 83d.; 1833, six entries, £6 18s. 6d. ; 


1834, two entries only, £1 2s. 5d. *here } is no entry showing 


rate of payment. 
STEPPINGLEY. 


Payments appear 1850-57, but ale the total paid for the 


previous year being entered up in the accounts at Easter. — 


No rate per dozen appears. The total amount paid being 
£15 12s, 2d. | : 


STUDHAM. 

The accounts begin in 1750, but no entry of payment for 
vermin until 1819, when 8d. per dozen for Sparrows was given 
that year ;. 423 dozen were paid for. In 1834 as many as 
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68 dozen were killed, and the following year it fell to 40 dozen, 
and after that date no 0 further entries appear. 


SUNDON. 


There still exists a book in the vestry of ‘ Payments for 


Destruction of Vermin.’ Under the heading 31st March, 1767, 


appear seven entries showing a total of 178 dozen Sparrows, 


paid for at a rate of 2d. per dozen; and in 1770, 98 dozen. 
Then a break in these records appears until 1811, and continues 


with a few blank years until 1833; these latter annual payments © 


varying from 14s. to 1s., prices not being given. 


WILLINGTON. 
1804. £ 8. 
Tater. Mole Bill 2 


d 
2 0 
14 doz. Sparrows at 2d. doz. 2 4 
2 Polecats | 8 


‘There are no other entries than these, except for killing 
Sparrows, and these occur for many years in the church rates. 


| Wosvurn. 
1757. 
Sept. 2. Paid John Ince for eight edge Hoggs ......+0005 2 8. 
For 38 Hedge Hogs ..... steeeveeeeeeeeeseneeneceseseees 1 


The accounts date back to 1758, but the aon are the first 
entries of vermin given. I am unable to add for the present 
any additional payments. oe 

| ~Wooron. 

There do not appear to be any payments made, but I under- 

stand there was formerly in the parish an official, Hayward, who 


took straying cattle to the pound, and was also mole-catcher. | 


He held, in virtue of his office, a small plot of land. 


From the following parishes I have been unable to obtain 
any information at present :—Aspley Guise, St. Peters, Bedford, 
-Chellington, Clapham, Clifton, Clophill, Cranfield, Dunstable, 
Dunton, Eaton Socon, Edworth, Eversholt, Farndish, Fel- 
mersham, Haynes, Hockliffe, Houghton Conquest, Kempston, 
Melchbourne, Milton Ernest, Oakley, Odell, Pavenham, Ravens- 
‘den, Renhold, Sharnbrook, Shefford, Shillington, Stanbridge, 


_Streatley, Thurleigh, Tilbrook, Tilsworth, Tingrith, Westoning, 


Whipsnade, Wilden, and Wilshamstead. 
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TWO DAYS WITH THE BIRDS OF THE SOMME. 
By W. Warpe Fow.er, M.A. 


- Asovut half an hour after leaving Boulogne: the fast trains to 
Paris run into the valley of the Somme not far above its estuary, 


which can be seen from the train window on the right, crossed 


by a long viaduct. In a few minutes the town of Abbeville is 
passed, standing on the left of the line, with the broad valley 
between it and some chalky hills to the west, and with other 
heights to the north and east, well cultivated, stretching away 
to the forest of Crécy and ,the battlefield. After leaving Abbe- 
ville Station the train almost at once passes into that region of | 
reedy marsh and swamp, broad marais fringed with willow and 
poplar, which characterizes the Somme Valley most of the way 
to Amiens, looking almost repulsive to the traveller as he rushes 
through it, but in reality, on a fine day in June, so full of 
beauties that artists as well as ornithologists might do well to 
Ornithologists, at any rate, will see from this brief description 
that the country round Abbeville, which can be reached in less 
than six hours from London, and is, in fact, hardly seventy 
miles from Hastings, should be worth special attention. In 
May, 1898, Mr. A. Holte Macpherson and myself spent a single 


_ day here, and saw quite enough to suggest a second visit. In 


particular, I may recall the fact that on the hill to the west we 
found the Meadow-Bunting (EHmberiza cia), and in the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society for that 
year I ventured to suggest that it might before long be met with 
on our own coast—a prophecy which has since been fulfilled. 
- We also, by a piece of good luck, discovered the right way to get 
among the marshes in search of water-loving birds—by no 
means an easy thing to do, for the river here flows in several 
_ streams, which are liable to cut one off completely from the 
region which looks most promising. This year, on June 1st, we 
made our second descent upon Abbeville, with some acquaintance - 
with the lie of the land, and also with the knowledge (which I 
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- mention for the benefit of others) that a certain showy hotel | 
is to be carefully avoided, and that the ‘ Tete de Beuf’ in the 
town is the best to go to. | 

Arriving at four o’clock, we had a betore but a 
very strong and cold wind kept the birds very quiet. In a shel- 
tered spot, however, we found the Marsh-Warbler (Acrocephalus 
palustris). There were two, and they seemed to be courting. 

Both were singing, as we thought; ‘one loudly and almost 

- continuously, the other only to a slight extent” (A. H. M.). 

During thirteen years’ experience of this species in England, I 

have never been able to satisfy myself that the hen utters any- 

thing more than alarm-n>tes, though I find the question raised 
ina diary. Those who wish to study this species without going 
far will find it tolerably common in the Somme Valley, but it 
must not be looked for among reeds or very wet places, but in 
bushes or thickets on tolerably dry ground. . What it really 

loves best, I think, and what it rarely finds in England, is a 

large space of flat alluvial ground, with convenient bits of cover, 

such as bunches of tall plants or osiers, scattered here and there. 

_ Another fact which became obvious during this walk, and 
was fully confirmed during our stay, was the great abundance of 
House-Martins, which might almost seem to prefer to remain in 
_ France rather than cross the Channel to the land of Sparrows. 
The Sparrows of Abbeville, I may remark, were both less nume- 
-rous and more cleanly-looking than with us; some of the cocks 
— looked quite handsome. The House-Martins were certainly the 
most abundant here of the Hirundinide. Swifts also were very 
plentiful, Swallows less so, and of Sand-Martims we only saw a 
few. We noticed that the Crow tribe, with the exception of the 
Magpie and the Jackdaws which frequent the towers of the 
Abbey, was conspicuous by its absence, and it was astonishing 
to see hardly any Starlings. It may be worth while recording 
here that, while looking up Froissart’s account of the battle 
of Crécy on my return, I find that “there came flying over 
both armies & great number of wom for fear of a storm which 
was coming.’ 

Next day (June 2nd) we took the road across the iin to the 
west, and got under the shelter of the hills, as the wind was still 
strong. The road runs at the foot of these hills, with the gardens 
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of red-tiled cottages on one side, and high hedges and timber on 
the other. Here—and in the same place the following day—an 
Icterine Warbler (Hypolais icterina) sang to us without any shy- 
ness. The song is most charmingly varied, and in this case 
included obvious imitations of the Sedge- and Reed-Warblers, 
the Blackcap, and the Greenfinch ; it is, however, rather weak, 
and does not carry far. ‘‘A Nightingale on the other side of the. 
road was audible a hundred yards away, but the Icterine was 
inaudible until we were within twenty yards or so” (A.H.M.). 
Why Dresser, or Collett, whom he quotes, should compare the 
- song of this bird to that of the Nightingale, we cannot under- 
stand. en the two are heard together there is really no com- 
parison between them as regards volume and power. Neverthe- 
less, the song of the Icterine is to me extremely sweet and 
pleasing, and he is a pleasant bird to watch ; a little difficult to 
catch in the foliage, owing to his dull greenish colouring, but he | 
sits there quite still and serene, only quivering his wings when — 
he moves. The orange-red gape is the ny conspicuous point 
of colour about him. 
Along this road we also heard Tree- Pipite, Garden- Warblers, 
Blackcaps (singing with a peculiar intonation which I have never 
heard except once in the Alps), and here and there a Willow- 
- Wren ; but this last was far less common than in England, and 
the same may be said of the Chiffchaff. My observations for 
the Migration Committee of the British Ornithologists’ Club 
this spring show clearly that the Willow-Wren is by far the most 
abundant of our summer migrants at present, but nowhere on 
the Continent have I found this to hold good. The reason is 
perhaps not far to seek ; England abounds in exactly the kind of 
country that this species loves—the country of hedgerow-timber, 
grassy banks and nooks, woods surrounded by pasture-fields, and 
soon. It cannot do without trees with plenty of thick foliage, 
nor without tufty grass for nesting purposes; but in the great 
cultivated plains of France these things are not to be had in the 
same abundance. Whether this is also the reason why the 
Thrushes are less plentiful than with us, I will not undertake 
to say, but on both our visits we noted the paucity of Thrushes 
of all kinds, the Blackbird being the commonest. There was at 
least one comfort in this, viz. that while listening to interesting 
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singers such as the Marsh-Warbler or the Icterine, we were not 
irritated by the continual outpourings of the Song-Thrush. | 

_ A little further along this road we found a Cirl-Bunting sing- 
Ing with a much more rapid succession of notes than we had ever 
heard in England—so rapid, indeed, as to become almost sibilant, 
and to suggest the presence of a Wood-Wren ; but the bird flew 
down on to the road, and left no doubt as to its identity. This. 
is only one instance among many of local variation in song. I 
‘have already mentioned the Blackcap, and the Chaffinch, too, 
was constantly attracting our attention by the new character of — 
his utterance. This bird, I may mention, by the way, was to be 
seen picking up refuse in the streets of Abbeville, or peycnance 
in a cage over a shop-door. 

Near this same spot we were lucky enough to find a Hoopoe 
in search of food for its young, in a small field among the 
- gardens. This was a beautiful sight, which we shall not forget, 
for the bird kept hovering just above the grass like a huge butter- 
fly—a ‘‘Painted Lady,” as Macpherson aptly suggested—the 
black and white of its drooping wings showing brilliantly in the ~ 
sunshine, and contrasting most. strikingly with the pale brown 
of its other parts. After hovering about in this curious way for 
a while it found a caterpillar (so far as we could see), and carried 
it into an adjoining field, into which we could not well trespass ; 
it then returned, and, chancing to alight on a piece of freshly-dug 
earth, folded its wings, and instantly became almost invisible. 

After a wet afternoon and evening the morning of June 8rd 
was luckily fine, and we spent if among the marshes. .The only 
- good way to get there is to take the same road across the valley 

to the west which we had followed the day before, wntil you have 
passed both river and railway. Directly after crossing the latter 
an insignificant-looking path turns to the left, separated from the 
line by a broad ditch full of water. This path seems to lead for 
miles along the edge of the swamps and lagoons into the heart 
of the country of the Great Reed Warblers (A. arundinaceus). 
Picturesque sheets of reedy water come right up to the path, 

and here these amusing birds keep on their loud croaking sdng 
_ within twenty yards of the trains. One of them flew up into a 

poplar, and gave us a good look at him, though, as a rule, they 
are well concealed in the reeds. Sitting there, he looked very 
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like a Thrush, and Macpherson tells me that his colloquial 
French name is Grive d'eau, the Water-Thrush.* He abounds 
in all this region of the Somme, and may, in fact, be heard 
within ten minutes’ walk of the station at Amiens—a fact we 
learnt from Mr. J. H. Gurney, to whom we are indebted for our 
first introduction to this district. With these were Sedge- 
Warblers, and a single Reed-Warbler (A. streperus). For Marsh- 
Warblers, as I have said, you must look in drier ground, but 
they were not far away. The Reed-Bunting was here, but not, 
as we might have expected, in numbers. | 
On our return to the suburbs, Macpherson deueitea a Black 
Redstart sitting on a chimney very placidly, and uttering occa- 
sionally his plaintive strain, which is rather shorter and more 
high-pitched than that of his cousin. The position was appro- 
priate, for the bird’s head and shoulders, which alone were 
visible, looked as black as the chimney-pot itself. Next day, 
just before leaving, we found another, also on a chimney, which 
presently flew on to the roof of St. Paul’s Church (an interesting 
old building), and allowed us to examine him without bringing a 
crowd round us. Both species of Redstarts here frequent houses, 
and the Common one is more numerous than this year at home. - 
Why the Black Redstart should breed regularly within sixty-five 
- miles of our coast, and never cross the Channel for the purpose, 
is indeed a mystery. | 
In the afternoon we walked a long way up the road to Amiens, 
into the high chalky country to the south-east. The Crested 
Lark was what we were in search of—another species that 
rarely, if ever, crosses to our island to breed—and there were, of 
course plenty to be seen, together with the Sky-Larks. Here we 
found almost the only Wagtail we saw during our stay—a Yellow - 
Wagtail, nesting apparently in the growing corn, which, so far as _ 
- we could see, was M. rai, not M. flava, as we might perhaps 
have expected. 
On leaving this delightful region with regret next morning, 
we felt that a fortnight at least would be needed to do justice to 
it ornithologically. In order to contrast its avifauna with that 


of the opposite coast, leisure for exploration i in various directions 
is absolutely necessary. : | 


* The specific name given to this species by Meyer was turdoides. 
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NAMES OF BIRDS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN OR 


BY Th 


Rue is doubtless a French equivalent of rukh, which is a 
Persian, and perhaps also an Arabic word having sundry. mean- 
ings ; it is, for example, “the name of a bird of mighty wing.” 
~The word is employed by Marco Polo, who tells us that at some 
seasons of the year the ruc visited certain islands or mountainous | 
places near that part of the coast of Southern Africa which is 
under the influence of a strong sea current, owing to which it is 
almost impossible for vessels to return thence to India. The 
allusion is evidently to the Mozambique current. The ruc which 
Marco Polo describes certainly possessed some characters which | 
are purely fabulous, unless, indeed, the text of the narrative be . 
grievously corrupted, or the narrative itself be mistranslated. 
Other of, the attributes of the rue are credible enough. As, for 
example, that it resembled an Hagle—we are not told which of 
the Kagles—that it fed upon flesh, and that it possessed the 
power of flight in a remarkable degree. Its wings were thirty 
_ pas, its beam-feathers twelve pas in length. Pas may perhaps 
be an error in transcription ; the word which was written’ by the 
amanuensis may have been pous, a Provencal word which has 
the same meaning as pouce and pouces. If this be the case, 
thirty paces shrink to thirty thumbs, and twelve paces to twelve 
thumbs—“ I] prent un olifans & ses piés.”* or prent we ought 
perhaps to have had apprent, meaning learns (understand, “‘ the 
existence of”), discerns—‘ Kit le porte moult haut, et puis le 
laisse cheoir et ainsi le tue et descent sus lui.” If we read se 
instead of le before porte and laisse, assume that the Elephant i 1s 


* §Tie Livre de Marco Polo publié d’apras trois manuscrits inédits par 
Pauthier,’ p. 678. 
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dying or dead when it is detected by the ruc, and that the clause — 
et ainsi le tue is an interpolation by another hand than that of 
the author, there results a fairly accurate description of the 
" movements of a Vulture when it detects carrion, and flies down 
towards it. I submit to the impartial reader the conclusion at 
which I have arrived, namely, that the oral narration of Marco 
Polo was imperfectly translated into French, that it has suffered 
detrimentally in subsequent transcriptions, and that the ruc of 
the traveller is an African Vulture, such as, for example, Gyps 
kolbi or G. ruepelli. 
Albatross is said to be derived from the Spanish word alcatroz, 
which occurs in the journal of the first voyage of Columbus, 
wherein it is employed for the Booby. But no truly intermediate 
form is known, and it is, I think, more reasonable to hold that 
if albatross: has been adopted into English from a Romance 
language, it has been so adopted from the Portuguese word 
albatroz. Ktymologically, however, if not in meaning, alcatroz 
seems to be connected with alke and auk. Further than this, 
the word, I believe, cannot be traced. A lost late Latin word | 
albatrus may have existed. Antennal is another Portuguese — 
name of the Albatross. This.word is connected with antenna, 
‘a ship’s yard”; the French word envergure, ‘breadth of 
sail” ; and, in a secondary sense, “expanse of wing” has also 
been employed to denote a sea-bird, probably one of the Alba- 
trosses.* . 

Pijlstaart is the Dutch name which was bestowed by Abel. 
Tasman, in 1648, upon a small island situated to the south-west 
of the Tongan Group, because of the large number of pijlstaarten 
which were seen by him near the island. Burney was of opinion 
that the pijlstaart was the Tropic-bird, and Dr. Heeres holds the 
same opinion. But lexicographers define the pijlstaart asa small 
duck with a long and pointed tail, evidently desiring thereby to 
indicate the Pintail or the Long-tailed Duck, or possibly both of | 
these ducks. Glaucium is said to be the Latin, negrette the 
French equivalent of pijlstaart. The former word is evidently 
the Latin form of the Greek yaaduov, concerning which I can 
only find that it was a water- bird with grey eyes; whilst of 


x by ouveau voyage a la mer du sud,’ p. 16. 
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negrette I find no explanation whatsoever. Negrette occurs in a 
dictionary of the Dutch, French, and Latin languages, entitled 

Kilianus ductus.’ I suspect that the correct reading is wne 
aigrette ; if so, the pijlstaart is an Egret, and may have been: 
employed by Tasman to denote the Reef Heron. Puajlstaart is 
also the name of the members of a family of fishes—the Sting- 
Rays (T'r ygonide) —and is, I think, more likely to have been 
employed by Tasman in this than in any other signification. 


Zool, 4th ser. vol. X., July, 1906, | a 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Notes on Surrey Mammals.—During last month (June) I caught 
several young Moles about half-grown above ground, and found 
several dead—this usually after a heavy shower of rain. They had 
probably been washed out of their runs. Country people about 
here seem to be able to distinguish three kinds of Weasels, viz. the _ 
Stoat, which is known as the ‘‘ Brush-tailed Weasel’’; the Common 
Weasel ; and the female of this, which is usually very small, the 
Cane.” In White’s ‘Selborne,’ the author there speaks of the 
Cane,” and this, of course, is now known to be only an abnormally 
small Weasel. I have lately examined several of these ‘‘ Canes,” and 
was much struck by their small size. Gamekeepers tell me they make 
use of Mole runs to get into the Pheasant coops. It is perhaps not 
generally known that Hedgehogs visit patches of cow-dung in the 
‘fields in the evening to eat the beetles found therein. Gilbert White © 
says that in his garden at Selborne the Hedgehogs eat the roots of 
plantains growing on the lawn. This is nowadays denied by most 
naturalists, who say it is the work of a nocturnal caterpillar. Last 
year I found a number of plantains rooted up on a grass-plot by some 
animal or other, and feel convinced this was the work of Hedgehogs, 
as I could find no trace of an insect whatever. If the Hedgehog does 
~ not eat the roots, might it not visit the plants for the sake of this said 
- nocturnal caterpillar, and to get at it thus uproots the plantain? The 
Common Shrew, here, goes by the local name of ‘“ Pig-mouse.”— 
Gorpon (Brook, Witley, Surrey). | 


AVES. 


Blackbird Laying Twice in same Nest. —A similar event to that 
recorded (ante, p. 2835) occurred in our garden last year. The female 
commenced to sit on four eggs March 26th, and the young left the 
nest April 20th. During the first week in May five more eggs were 
laid, and ultimately hatched out, but the young birds never lived to 
leave the nest, I found all five of them dead May 21st, which may 
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be attributed to the male bird having been killed, probably by a cat. — 
I have not the slightest doubt that these eggs were laid by the same 
bird.—Roserr Morais Fernhurst, Uckfield). | 


White Wagtails in Co. Mayo. — The White Wagtails (Motactlla 
alba), on their northern migration this season, as usual, visited Bartragh - 
Island on several occasions. The long continuance of northerly gales 
caused birds to drop down on the island to rest and feed, when tired 
out from battling against adverse winds. Some remained for only a 
_ few hours, others for a day or two, before resuming their northern’ 
flight. Capt. Kirkwood informed me that two birds appeared on May 
1st, but remained only a few hours; on the 5th six arrived, of which 
he obtained a pair for me. This little flock disappeared next day, and 
were replaced by four birds on the 9th; these were joined by a fifth 
on the 10th, when I had the pleasure of seeing them, and watched 
them for nearly an hour running about, feeding on the grassy flat 
adjoining the rabbit-burrow, and taking an occasional flight to pitch on 
the paddock-wall, and run along it picking up insects. Four of these 
birds were in very fine plumage, the light grey backs contrasting so — 
strongly with the black of the throat and the white cheeks. Captain 
Kirkwood also observed a few birds on my 12th and 13th. —Roserr | 
“Warren (Moyview, Ballina). 


White Wagtail and Common Redstart in the Isle of Man.—The ” 
White Wagtail (Motacilla alba) has again appeared on the shore of 
Castletown Bay. I saw the first this year on April 14th, and the last 
on May 18th, the largest number of birds seen at any one time being 
about twelve. These Wagtails invariably frequented the neighbour- 
hood of high-water mark. On the night of May 12th-13th a female 
Redstart (Ruticilla phenicurus) was killed, along with a number of 
_ Sedge- Warblers, at Langness Light. The species has seldom been re- 
corded in Man.—P. G. Rare (The Parade, Castletown, Isle of Man). 


Some of King James’s* Laws against Rooks.—I send you an inter- 
esting note—against Rooks. Itis from J. J. Jusserand’s ‘ Romance of © 
a King’s Life,’ appendix v. :— 

‘“Ttem forthy that men consideris that rukis bigande (building) i in 
Kirkis yardis orchardis or treis doith great skaith apone cornis it is 
ordaynt at thai that sik treis pertenys to lat thame to byge and suffer 
on na wyse that thar birdis fle away, and quhar it be tayntyt that thai 
bige and the birdis be flowin and the nestis be fundyn in the treis at 


* King James is King James I. of Scotland. 
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beltane the treis salbe forfaetit to the King ’’ (Parliament of Perth, 
1424-5).—Ernest Buarr (4, Thorney Terrace, South Shields). 


Thé Cuckoo and its Eggs.—One evening late in May I saw a dead 
bird lying in the weeds in a meadow-dyke, which proved to be an 
unlucky Cuckoo recently shot by some ignorant keeper or prowling 
gunner. I brought it home and mounted it, and, as we happened to 
have two unblown Cuckoo’s eggs in the house, an opportunity was 
afforded for experimenting with the egg and the bird’s beak, which 
opened widely enough to hold the egg easily with the smaller end 
downwards, but not sufficiently to allow of its passage into the throat. © 
The effect was rather like that of an egg in an egg-cup. The Cuckoo 
was a year-old cock, and of course I am unable to say whether the 
hen-bird has a wider gape, So far as one can judge from the Cuckoo’s 
eggs laid in Hast Anglia, their resemblance to the eggs of the foster- 
parents seems to be a matter of pure accident. On more than one 
occasion I have taken eggs of a pronounced Reed-Warbler type from 
nests of the Sedge-Warbler, and the only egg I ever found in a Reed- 
Warbler’s nest is a reddish-tinted one. Another egg in a Cuckoo- 
Reed- Warbler clutch saved for me two seasons ago from a Norfolk fen 
is of the Pied-Wagtail type. It would be easy from our collection 
here to ‘‘make to order’? some very good examples of assimilation, 
and perhaps there are few things to which the principle of caveat emptor 
or caveat mutator could better apply than to the purchase or exchange 


of Cuckoo clutches. —JuLian G. ‘Tuck (Tostock beanie, Bury St. 
Kdmunds). | 


Three Eggs in one Nest.—On June a of the 
Meadow-Pipit was handed to me containing three Cuckoos’ eggs and 
no others. I have not the least reason to doubt the statement of the 
man who took it, and if further proof of the genuineness of this curious 
clutch were needed, it seems to be supplied by the facts that all the 
three eggs were quite fresh, and evidently laid by three different — 
Cuckoos. Two of the eggs are the same as those in a clutch of two 
Cuckoo's eggs with four of the Meadow-Pipit, which I took myself in — 
the same locality about ten days previously. About the middle of 
June a photograph was reproduced in ‘ Country Life,’ illustrating a 
nest of the Hedge-Sparrow, which contained three Cuckoo’s eggs and 
four of the owner’s. If the process of incubation had been successfully 
gone through in either case, the question of ‘the survival of the 

fittest’ would have been an interesting one.—Juuian G. Tuck (Tostock 
Rectory, Bury St. | 
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Common Scoter (Gdemia nigra) in Cheshire.—On April 1st my 
friend Mr. T. Hadfield saw six Scoters—five adult drakes and a brown- 
plumaged bird—on Tatton Mere. On the next day, when I went with — 
him to the mere, one of the birds, an old drake, was diving for food 
close to the bank. It did not associate with the Tufted Ducks and 
Pochards which were swimming near it, and when we put the birds up 
it still kept apart, and settled on the water again at some distance from 
the other fowl. The other Scoters had apparently left the mere, but 
the single drake remained—at any rate, until April 8rd, when it was 
seen by Mr. T. A. Coward. This species is a rare visitor to the 
Cheshire meres; indeed, I know of only one previous occurrence, and 
that, oddly enough, was at Tatton. An adult drake is preserved in 
the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, which was shot on the mere, after 
heavy weather, in October, 1890.—Cuartes (Knutsford). 


A New Irish Breeding Haunt of Sandwich Terns.—Up to the 24th 
May last the only known breeding haunt in Co. Mayo of this species 
of Tern (Sterna cantiaca) was that on the small Lough of Rathroneen, 
between Kilalla and Ballina. However, my friend Mr. H. Scroope, of 
Ballina, when Salmon-fishing on Lough Conn, occasionally saw an odd 
bird flying about, that gave no clue to a breeding-haunt. In 1908, 
Mr. Hugh 8. Gladstone, being over here photographing nests and eggs, 
found two or three nests, with eggs, of Sandwich Terns amongst a lot 
of Black-headed Gulls’ nests on an island in Lough Conn, but these 
were evidently only straggling birds from some larger haunt, for last 
summer Mr. Scroope failed to find a breeding-haunt anywhere on the 
lake. However, this season I decided on trying my luck in a quest, 
and, arranging with young Mr. C. Scroope for the use of his boat and ~ 


. men, on May 24th we drove to the lake, and began our search. The 


first island we came to had a large colony of some five or six hundred 
Black-headed Gulls, but no Terns. We then rowed to another island, 
when we found a small colony of ten or twelve pairs of Common 
Gulls, with nests and eggs; but no Terns either. Our next visit was 
_ to along low island holding a colony of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred Black-headed Gulls; but still no Terns. I then quite 
despaired of finding the Terns, though Mr. C. Scroope said that we had 
one more chance of seeing them on an island a mile or so away ; 
80 We rowed on, and when the boat approached the island quite a 
swarm of seven or eight hundred Black-headed Gulls rose from the 
shores and points, among which I was delighted to recognize a few 
_ Bandwich Terns. We landed, and walked among hundreds of nests 
with eggs, but until we passed the stony shore and came to a flat 
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grassy spot we saw no Terns’ nests; but there, on a little space of 
about four yards square, we found thirty-five nests with eggs, and two _ 
more a little apart from the group of nests. Most of the nests had. 
only two eggs, while several had only one, evidently showing that the 
full clutches of three had not been laid yet, and also that probably 
_ Many more pairs had not begun to lay so early in the season; so | 
expect that in the course of another week the number of nests and eggs 
would be largely increased.—Rosrert Warren (Moyview, Ballina). . 
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Bombay Ducks ; an Account of some of the EKvery-day Birds and 
Beasts found in a@ Naturalist’s Eldorado. Dovetas 
Dewar, F.Z.5., John lane. 


Tue chapters which compose this most readable and vivacious | 
book are reprints of articles, mostly on Indian birds, which have 
appeared in the Indian press, and cannot fail to be enjoyable to 
those numerous readers who desire entertaining natural history, 
for there is not a dull page, and all is, in journalistic phrase, 
‘“oood copy.” But the careful reader will find scattered here 
and there much weighty contribution to current evolutionary — 
thought, for Mr. Dewar is not a blind follower of theoretical 
opinion, and can think on these matters for himself. Thus, as 
regards the theory of protective coloration as applied to birds’ 
egos, our author considers this has been carried much too far, and 
that in many cases the protection is derived from the pugnacity 
of the defenders of the nest, for under such circumstances a Great’ 
Kite will fly ignominiously from a pair of diminutive King- Crows, 
and we read that ‘‘an ounce of good solid pugnacity is a more 
useful weapon in the struggle for existence than many pounds 
of protective colouring.” Again, with reference to the whitish 
colour of so many eggs which are found in nests concealed in 
holes, &c., Mr. Dewar has a theory of his own: “If a bird 
nest in a dark place, it is important that its eggs should be 
as conspicuous as possible, for a bird cannot count, and if the 
hen is unable to see her eggs, she will not be able to tell when 
some of them get separated from the others’’; and this prompts 
his opinion “that natural selection has caused the eggs of birds — 
which nest in holes to become white.” 

As regards the intelligence of non-human animals, Mr. Dewar 
appears to largely accept the Cartesian or ‘mere automata 
philosophy,” which he regards as proved by birds during the 
nesting season. And the relations of instinct and intelligence — 
are considered in the account of the Solitary Wasp (Rhynchium 
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brunneum), ‘‘ an insect toiling all day long for her offspring which 
she will never see,’’ working by “ that strange internal force 
which we call instinct”; and the question is then asked as to 
‘the higher animals: ‘“‘How much of their solicitude for ‘their 


offspring is due to affection, and how much to blind instinct ?”’ | 


However, do not all workers in science or social reform recognize 


that the net result of their labours can only accrue long after 


_ they have passed away, and on a stage that most believe they 
will never see? 


~ A number of excellent illustrations are from photographs a 


birds, taken by F. D.'S. Fayrer. 


The Butterflies of the British Isles. By Ricuarp Sours, 

 E.ES., &. F. Warne & Co. 

Since the publication of Edward Newman’s ‘Illustrated 
Natural History of British Butterflies’ this is decidedly the best 
book on the subject that. has appeared. It is outside the pure 
discussion of system or evolution, but, like its predecessor, may 
be consulted with the frequency with which we turn to our 
~ -well-thumbed ‘ Illustrated Manual of British Birds,’ by Howard 


Saunders. There are no fewer than four hundred and fifty — 


coloured, beside other figures, in a volume the size of which 
will not distress a pocket; and the Editor of the ‘Entomologist’ 
is one who knows the habits of his living butterflies and moths, 
as well as he does their cabinet arrangement. 

In our early collecting days we remember well the delightful 
assistance afforded by Mr. Newman’s first publication on the 
subject in ‘Young England.” Much water has flowed under 
London Bridge since that time, and publication on publication 
has appeared. What should we have thought of this inexpensive 


book, with its coloured figures, in those sore ? The young ; 


naturalist i is well catered for now! 
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